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FOR 

é 1 8 3 1, 

ON BUTTER, CHEESE, VEGETABLE AND GRAIN CROPS, 
THE BEST CULTIVATED FARMS, EXPERIMENTS, 
DISCOVERIES, AND INVENTIONS, TREES, 

AND LIVE HEDGES, 











The Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, 
&c, held for the last fourteen years at Brienron, 
will be omitted the present year, for the purpose 
of giving greater encouragement, by increased 
Premiums to other objects, attention to which, at 
the present moment, appears to the Trustees of 
paramount importance, All the Premiums here 
inafter specified will be awarded at the time and 
on the conditions, as particularly set forth below. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

To the proprietors of the best lots of Butter 

and Cheese exhibited, without regard to the 
place of manufacture. 

For the best lot, in tubs, pots, or firkins, 
not less than 300 Ibs. $100 00 

For the next best, not less than 300 lbs. 50 00 

For the best, less than 300 Ibs. and not 
less than 100 lby 

For the next best, less than 300 lbs. and 
not less than 50 Ibs. 

For the best, less than 100 Ibs. and not 
less than 50 Ibs. 

For the next best less than 100 lbs. and 
not less than 50 Ibs. 

For the best lot of Cheese, not less than 
one year old, and not less in quantity 
than 300 lbs. 100 00 

For the next best, not less than one year 
old, and not less in quantity than 300 
Ibs. 50 00 

For the best Cheese, less than one year 
old, and not less in quantity than 300 
lbs. 50 00 


30 00 


15 00 
10 00 


For the next best, of not less quantity 30 00 
VEGETABLE AND GRAIN CROPS. 
For the greatest quantity of Carrots on 
an acre, not less than 600 bushels $20 00 
For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 300 bushels 10 00 


For the greatest quantity of Potatoes on 
an acre, not less than 500 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not Jess than 250 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of common 
Beets on an acre, not less than 600 
bushels 

For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 300 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Mangel 
Wurtzel, or Scarcity Root, on an acre 
not less than 600 bushels, 20 00 

For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 300 bushels 

For the greatest quantity Sugar Beets on 
an acre, not less than 600 bushels 


20 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


10 00 
20 00 


20 00! 








For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 


an acre, not less than 300 bushels 10 00 
For the greatest quantity of Parsnips on 
an acre, not less than 400 bushels 20 00 


For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 200 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Ruta Baga 
on an acre, not less than 600 bushels 20 00 

For the'greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 300 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of common Tur- 
nips on an acre, not less than 600 
bushels 

For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 300 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Onions on 
an acre, not less than 600 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 300 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Cabbages on 
an acre, not less than 25 tons weight, 
free from earth when weighed 

For the greatest quantity of ditto on half 
an acre, not less than 13 tons 

For the greatest quantity of Vegetables 

(Grain, Peas, Beans, excepted) for 

home consumption and not for sale— 

raised for the keeping of stock, regard 

being had to the size of the farm in 

proportion to the crop, and to the num- 

ber of the stock kept,—and also to the 

respective value of the vegetables as 

food, and the expense of raising the 

same 

For the greatest quantity of Indian 
Corn on an acre, not less than 100 
bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Winter 
Wheat on an acre, not less than 30 
bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Barley on 
an acre, not less than 45 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Rye on an 
acre, not less than 30 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Millet on an 
acre, cut and cured for hay, not less 
than 3 tons; the claimant giving evi- 
dence of the time of sowing, the quan- 
tity of seed sown, and the quantity of 
hay produced 

For the greatest quantity of dry Peas on 
an acre, not less than 30 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of dry Beans 
on an acre, not less than 30 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of Mustard 
Seed, not less than 20 bushels 

For the greatest quantity of dressed Flax, 
not less than 500 Ibs. from on acre 

For the greatest quantity and best qual- 
ity of Hemp, on an acre 40 00 


It is to be understood that the quantity of 
land specified above is, in each case, to be in 
one piece. And the claimant of any of the 
above premiums shall, with one other person, 
make oath to the following particulars before 
some Justice of the Peace, and with a certifi- 
cate of the same, shall obtain a certificate of the 


10 00 


10 00 


20 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


30 00 


20 00 


20 00 
20 00 
20 00 


20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 


measurement of the land by some sworn sur- 
veyor. 


The particulars are— 


: ~ The condition of the land in the spring of 

1: 

2. The product, and general state of culti- 
vation and quality of manure used upon it the 
preceding year. 

3. The quantity of manure the present season. 

4. The quantity of seed used, and if pota- 
toes, the sort. 

5. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the 
product ascertained by actual measurement, 
after the whole produce for which a premium is 
claimed, is harvested, and the entire expense of 
cultivation. 

6. Of Indian corn—the entire crop of the 
acre offered for premium, if shelled, to be 
measured between the 15th of November, and 
the Ist of December. If not shelled, the 
whole to be weighed within the same dates, and 
75 pounds of corn and cob, is to be considered 
as equivalent to one re shelled corn. 

7. At least 40 bushels d¥ the vegetables, for 
which a premium is claimed (except potatoes, 
onions, and common turnips,) are to be weighed, 
and 56 pounds, from the dirt, will be considered 
as a bushel. 


THE BEST CULTIVATED FARMS. 
For the best cultivated Farm $100 00 
For the next Best vultivated Farm 75 00 

The farm to consist of not less than 70 acres, 
exclusive of woodland. The owner or tenant, 
to entitle himself to either of the premiums, 
must state in writing the nature and quality of 
the soil; the proportions suitable for tillage, 
mowing and pasturing, respectively, and espe- 
cially the quantity of irrigated meadow or low 
land which is never tilled or ploughed. 

The number of acres planted the present 
year with corn, potatoes, and other vegetables. 

The number sowed with winter and spring 
grains, and other vegetables, specifying the 
several kinds, and the number of acres planted 
or sown with each. 

The quantity and kind of manure used for 
each crop, and the times and manner of apply- 
ing it. 

The quantity and quality of each crop. 

The number of acres mowed the present 
year, specifying the proportion of irrigated 
meadow, or low land, and the proportion which 
had been ploughed or tilled, and the kind of 
grass, and quantity of hay on each. 

Manner of irrigating the lands, and dressing 
and manuring meadow or low land, and irrigated 
upland, if any, and laying down tilled land to 
grass. 

The kinds of grass seed sown, the quantity 
of each, the time of year, and whether sown 
with oats, barley, or other grain, or alone. 

The number of acres of pasture; the part, 
if any, that had previously been ploughed ; 
when this part was laid down, and the kinds 





and quantities of grass seed sown per acre, 
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The number of apple trees on the farm; the 
proportion grafted ; whether planted in orchards 
or partly by the fences against the road; the 
quantity of winter apples gathered and cider 
made ; treatment of trees, and manner of making 
cider. 

The form and dimensions of barns, sheds and 
barnyard, and manner of collecting and making 
manure. 

The number of oxen, cows, and young stock, 
horses and sheep, kept on the farm through the 
year, and the quantity of butter and cheese 
made, distinguishing the new milk from the 
other cheese, and the breed of cows, whether 
foreign, mixed, or native. 

The number of swine and quantity of pork 
made. 

The labor employed in carrying on the farm, 
and quantity of ardent spirits consumed. 


As it is deemed jmportant to ascertain the 
best rotation of crops, it is expected that the 
applicants for these premiums will state the kind 
of crop, if not able to state the quantity, raised 
on the several and respective pieces of tillage, 
mowing, and pasture land described in their 
‘statements, for two years next precednig the 
present one. 

The manner of feeding his stock in the win- 
ter season; whether he gives his milch cows 
or oxen grain or roy of any kind, and the kind 
and quantity. 

His treatment of calves he intends to raise; 
whether he lets them continue to suck, or weans 
them soon after born—how soon—what food he 
gives them, and how long he continues to feed 
them. 

His manner of making cider and cleansing 
his old barrels, and the time, he,draws it off, if 
at all. 

The kind of food given to his swine, and the 
manner in which it is prepared. 

The age at which he finds it most profitable 
to make beefof his working oxen and good 
milch cows. 

If it be a sheep farm, the manner he treats 
his sheep in the winter; whether they are 
housed or left out in the yard, the food given 
them, and the time they generally lamb. 

The whole statement to be sworn to by the 
applicant. ‘The Trustees to be at liberty, in all | 
cases, before they award the premium, to visit | 
by a committee, or such other persons as they 
shall appoint, the farms of the applicants, if they 
deem it expedient. 

N. B. Claims to be addressed to Benjamin Guild, 


Esq. in Boston, (post paid) before the first day of Octo- 
ber next. 


EXPERIMENTS, DISCOVERIES, AND INVENTIONS. 

. For the experiment of turning in Green 
Crops as a manure, on a tract, not 
less than one acre, and proving its 
utility, giving a particular account in 
writing under oath of the process and 
the result 

For the most successful use of the Drill 
Plough, in the cultivation of any small 
grains or seeds, on a scale of not less 
than one acre 


For an effectual and satisfactory mode 
of destroying the Bee-moth or of pre- 
venting its ravages 


$20 00 


20 00 


20 00 





For an effectual and satisfactory mode 


of extirpating the worm that attacks 
the Locust tree 

For a new, effectual, and satisfactory 
mode of extirpating the Borer which 
attacks the apple tree 

For any newly invented Agricultural 
Implement, or Machine, superior to 
any designed for the same use, that 
shall have heretofore gained a premi- 
um, a reward not exceeding twenty 
dollars, according to the importance 
of the invention 


100 00 


50 00 


20 00 


TREES AND LIVE HEDGES. 

For the largest plantation of the White 
Mulberry tree, not less than two thous- 
and plants, nor less than three years 
old, to be claimed on or before the Ist 
of December, 1832 

For the greatest quantity of raw or un- 
manufactured Silk, not less than ten 
pounds, raised by the claimant, and 
presented before the Ist December, 
1832 

For the best plantation of White Oak 
trees, not less than one acre, nor fewer 
than 1000 trees per acre—raised from 
the acorn—not less than three years 
old, and which shall be in the most 
thriving state on the Ist September, 
1832 

For the best plantation of White Ash, 
Larch, or Yellow Locust trees, each 
of not less than one acre, nor fewer 
than 1000 trees per acre, to be raised 
from the seeds, and which trees not 
less than three years old, shall be in 
the most flourishing state on the Ist 
September, 1832 

For the best Live Hedge, made either 
of white or Cockspur Thorn, planted 
after 1820, not less than one hundred 
rods, and which shall be in the most 
thriving state in 1831 

For the best Buckthorn Hedge, not less 
than 100 rods, and which shall be in 
the most thriving state, in 1831 

For the best Apple Orchard planted 
since 1822, not less than 100 trees, 
and which has been managed, in all 
respects, with care and skill, and shall 
be in the most thriving condition in 
the season of 1831 50 00 


Claims for the premiums on vegetable and 
grain crops, and experiments and inventions, 
together with the evidences required, are to be 
in writing, and sent free of expense, to Ben- 
JAMIN GuiLp, Esq., in Boston, Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary, on or before the first day of 
December next, and they will be examined by 
the committee, previous to the 7th day of De- 
cember, on which day the premiums will be 
announced at Quincy Hall. 

Competitors for the Butter and Cheese pre- 
miums will please to take notice, that there will 
be a public auction after the examination by 
the committee. There will be no charge for 
auctioneer’s fees, but the government duty must 
be paid by the owners of the butter and cheese. 
The committee will be at liberty to withhold 
from the auction sale, any parcels, either of 
butter or cheese, which they may have reason 
to suppose, from the ordinary quality of the 


20 00 


100 00 


50 06 


50 00 


50 00 


$50 00, 


same, or other circumstances, may have beer 
sent to the hall, merely for sale. 

Claims for the premiums on Butter and 
Cheese, must be made in writing, addressed to 
Benjamin Guild, Esq., Boston, post paid, on or 
before the first day of December, 1831. And 
the parcels deposited before Tuesday the 6th, 
at Quincy Hall, on which day, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. the committee will examine the lots of- 
fered for premium, and none will be admitted 
after that hour. 

The premiums will be awarded at the Hall 
on Wednesday the 7th. 

Each lot must be marked with the initials of 
the owner’s name, and the place of manufac- 
ture. 

It is particularly recommended to the com- 
petitors, that the butter be put up in the nicest 
manner. 

Agricultural Implements of new invention, 
intended for exhibition, must be sent to the Hall 
on or before Tuesday the 6th December. 


. 


f Com. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


R. Suttivan, 
E. H. Dersy, 
Joun Hearp, Jr. 


Goruam Parsons, 
Boston, Jan. 1831. 





STOCKS FOR FRUIT TREES, &c. 

Mr Fessenpen—Although your valuable paper 
has treated very extensively (and in my opinion 
very properly) upon the subject of raising Fruit 
Trees, yet I have examined its files, and likewise 
several respectable writers ow Horticulture almost 
in vain, for practical information on the subject of 
raising the stocks proper for the different species 
and varieties of fruits. The reason of this scarcity 
of information probably arises in a great degree 
from the fact, that most persons procure their fruit 
trees already ingrafted or budded from the nurse- 
ries, and that the nursery men commonly acquire 
their knowledge from experienced living cultiva- 
tors. As however, there are considerable inconven- 
iencies attending the procuring of trees from distant 
nurseries, and a difficulty of getting vigorous and 
healthy trees, to say nothing of the expense of 
purchasing a considerable number, which one 
must do at the present time to be certain of ob- 
taining the best kinds, 1 think many persons would 
prefer, (if they could without difficulty obtain the 
requisite information) to raise a part, at least, of 
their fruit trees from the seed and attend person- 
ally to the grafting or budding them. Ido not 
suppose it is advisable for the great body of the 
community to do this, for I think that the proprie- 
tors of the large nurseries are doing a very 
important service to the country, and deserve, and 
will continue to receive the patronage of the pub- 
lic, The Princes, Landreths, Kenricks, Winships, 
Buel and others, are entitled to much credit for 
their exertions in introducing and cultivating new 
specics and varieties of fruits and other vegetables, 
and we doubtless owe to those exertions in com- 
mon with the Horticultural Societies the introduc- 
tion of many new kinds, some of which may be 
justly estimated of national advantage. The Messrs 
Prince especially have spared no pains or expense 
in the collection of the choicest and most unbound- 
ed variety of the gifts of Flora and Pomona. 
But to return to the subject of this communication. 











I should be much gratified, and believe it would 
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be doing an essential service to a portion of the 
fruit loving community, if some one well acquaint- 
ed with the subject, would communicate through 
the columus of the Farmer, information concerning 
the sorts of stocks best adapted for each kind of 
fruit, and likewise a minute detail ofithe best mode, 
and time of gathering, preserving and sowing the 
different kinds of seed for the stocks, especially of 
Cherrics, Pears, Plums, Apricots, &c. Apple 
stocks are raised witiout difficulty, but Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, &c, are, according to my limited 
experience, somewhat difficult of growth, Peach 
stocks are also raised without difficulty, but I be- 
lieve it is thought by most nursery men, that Peach 
stocks are of very limited value, I will however 
remark, that I think I have seen an observation of 
Mr T. A. Knight, that fruit trees are generally the 
most durable when grafted or budded on stocks of 
the same species. If such an opinion was enter- 
tained by that distinguished horticulturist, it is 
certainly worthy ofexamination, As the time for 
gathering the seeds and stones of most fruits is 
approaching I hope shortly to hear from some one 
on the subject, 

I will likewise call the attention of some of your 
correspondents to au insect of a new kind to me 
that appeared on the grape vines in this neighbor- 
hood in the spring. It appeared just as the vines 
were putting forth their buds, and eat into the 
centre of the bud, In many cases it was appa- 
rently the cause of the entire failure of the fruit, 
ani a serious injury to the vines, as, when the vines 
grew, instead of a single healthy shoot, several 
feeble ones started out, from one bud. The insect 
is a small bug, about the size of the small yellow 
bug that infests cucumbers, of a palish blue color. 
If any means were suggested for preventing the 
depredations of these insects, it would be gratifying 
to me, and perhaps to others. 

Berlin, Ct., August 8, 1831. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr FessenpEn—As Tomatos, have, at last, 
become common in our market, I send you a re- 
cipe for preserving them during the winter, 

Besides the numerous modes of preparing this 
delicious vegetable for the table, it may be stewed, 
after being pealed, with sugar, like cranberries 
and gooseberries, producing a tart equal to either 
of those fruits. Try the experiment and be satis- 
fied. Your most obedient servant. 


H. A. 8, Dearsorn, 
Brinley Place, : 
Aug. 14, 1830. 


EXTRACT NO, XXXIV. 

From the Annales de la Societe D’ Horticulture de Paris. 
METHOD OF PRESERVING TOMATOS. 
‘The boiling required for the preservation of 

fruits, always changes their quality, and sometimes 
entirely alters their character; and it often happens, 
when the fruits are acid, as in the Tomato, that 
they imbibe in the copper vessels, in which they 
are stewed to a certain consistence, metallic prin- 
ciples, which are injurious to health. This dou- 
ble consideration induces us to publish an excellent 
method for preserving the tomato, which does not 
alter the quality of this fruit, and does not require 
the action of heat. 

‘A sufficient quantity of salt is dissolved in 
spring or river water to make it strong enough to 
bear an egg; select perfectly ripe tomatos, and 
place them well and without. pressing them ina 
stone or glazed earthen pot, which is to be filled with 





the brine ; cover the pot with a deep plate in such a 
manner that it presses upon the fruit, and by this 
simple process tomatos may be preserved more 
than a year without attention. Before cooking 
them they should be soaked in fresh water, for se- 
veral hours,’ 





BUDDING—QUERY. 

Mr Fessenpen—This isthe season for budding 
fruit trees ; those who practise the art are naturally 
led to reflect more on the subject generally at this 
than at other seasons. 

We are told by nurserymen, and others skilled 
in Botany, that trees of the same genus may be 
budded indiscriminately. into each other; the bud 
producing leaves of its kind will control the future 
growth of the tree. 

The reason assigned is that the leaf receives the 
sap, and by its peculiar construction prepares and 
modifies it in a suitable manner to produce wood, 
bark, and fruit of its kind, 

Suppose I have a seedling plum tree of the size 
of a goose-quill : I insert a bud of the peach—re- 
move the top—the buds grows—and in a few years, 
in consequence of the power and influence of the 
leaf I have a large peach tree—Now if the above 
theory be correct, the whole tree, root and branch 
(except the small portion that existed at the time 
of budding) ought to be peach and produce peach 
suckers—and yet it is confidently aserted that 
this will not be the case, and that the growth below 
the point where the bud was inserted will con- 
tinue to be plum, the above theory to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

If you think the aboye worthy of notice, and if 
you or any of your correspondents will have the 
goodness to explain the matter you will oblige at 
least one of your constant readers, 

Newton, Aug. 15. 








Horticulture. 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society at a meeting, held at the Hall of the 

Institution, on Saturday the 13th of Aug. 1831. 

The President read the following letter : 

Baltimore, August 6, 1831. 

Dear Str—I have the pleasure of inclosing to 
you, for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
a few seeds of the nut-bearing pine tree, A more 
particular description of which will be found in the 
last number of the American Farmer. 

Yours respectfully, Joun S. Skinner, 
Hon. H. A. S. Dearsorn, Pres. Mass. Hort. Soc. 

The seeds were distributed. 

The President stated that he planted the seeds 
of this species of Pine, (Pinus Pinea, or Stone Pine) 
last spring, and has some fifty plants, which he 
shall be happy to present in the autumn to the 
members of the Society. The tree is described in 
Michauz’s North American Sylva. It is a native 
of the northern coast of the Mediterranean, and the 
seeds are eaten as a substitute for almonds. The 
cones-are very large, and give an interesting ap- 
pearance to the tree. 


Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, August 13, 1831. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. ; 
By the President, specimens of native Pears, from 
a tree which was produced from the seed planted 
about twelve years since, in his garden, Brinley 
Place, and now just coming into bearing; pears 
rather under medium size, and of good flavor. 

From Z. Cook, Jr. Esq., well flavored Bergamot 
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Peers, of medium size, from a tree imported from 
France 6 years since, name lost. 

From Mr Manning, Pears—Skin'ess, Summer 
Frankreal, of the Pomologicai Magazine, a specimen 
of pears variously but erroneously called at Flushing 
po ag vorat. Also, the true Julienne, of Coxe, 
but not of Flushing, ‘a fruit of medium size, but su- 
perior flavor. This last fruit if we mistake not is the 
same sometimes here miscalled Summer Doyenne— 
Summer St Michael. 

From 8. G. Perkins, Esq., Pears. 

From Mr E. M. Richards, Pears—Skinless, Early, 
Catharine, and English—Catharine, otherwise called 
English Red Cheek. 

rom Mr Stearns, of Salem, very fine Jargonelle 
Pears. [Cuisse Madame of the French.] 

From Mr Pettee, of Newton, handsome specimens 
of ripe Peaches. 

From Dr Robbins, of Roxbury, handsome Sopsa- 
vine Apples, and a late fall apple, of good size, and 
very delicate appearance, name unknown; and 
another specimen (name Jost) of a fine juicy. apple, 
small in size, and deeply stained outside and inside 
with dark crimson; ripe 20th July, and continues 
nearly till October. ~ 

From Mr 8S. Pond, of Cambridge Port, for premi- 
um, Gage Plums, large and fair. 

From Mr Ebenezer Breed, very large Lemons, 
raised in Charlestown, on trees imported from 
Malta. 

From Messrs Adams & Seaver, of the Faneuil 
Hall Market, three large and beautiful bunches of 
ripe Black Hamburg Grapes. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Pears.—As this delicious fruit is beginning to, 
ripen, and as some varieties are of short duration 
on account of their rotting at the core, we would 
recommend to those who have pears, which are 
subject to this sudden decay, to pick them from the 
tree before they become mellow, and place them in 
a cool, dry place, as in a chamber, where by spread- 
ing them, they can be examined more particularly 
than when on the tree, and those properly matur- 
ed, selected for use before they become rotten at 
the core, which they will not do, as soon as when 
ripened on the tree.— Genesee Farmer. 


Strawberries.—We would remind those who 
wish to cultivate this fine fruit in their gardens, that 
the beds in which they intend to set them should be 
well manured, and dug at least one month before 
planting out the vines, which should be done ear- 
ly in September, in order that they may take suf- 
ficient root to prevent their being thrown out by 
the frost during the winter or spring. A situation 
that is rather moist than otherwise, is preferable, 
and one that is half shaded is better than one expo- 
sed to the full blaze of a meridian snn. Give the 
ground deep and repeated spadings, previous to 
setting the young plants, which should be at a dis- 
tance of from twelve to eighteen inches apart.— Jb. 








Silk Worms.—lIt is stated when the leaves of: 


the Mulberry tree have been nipped by frost, or 
when the worms are hatched before the leaves put 
forth, they may be fed upon the dried leaves of the 
Mulberry, gathered before the frost commences in 
Autumn, 
by spreading them on large cloths; after which 
they must be reduced to powder. . When it is ne~ 
cessary to feed the worms, moistenthe powder with 
water very gently, and put a thin coat of it round 
the young worms, which they immediately begin to 
feed upon. This is likely to prove useful to those 
who are engaged in cultivating the Silk Worm, im 
our state—NV, Y. Farmer. 


The leaves must be dried in the sun, 
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NOTES AND REFLECTIONS 


Made during a Tour through part of France and Germany, in the 
autumn of the year 1828. By J. C. Loudon. 


The Market Gardens of Paris (les Jardins Marais) 
are numerous, generally of small extent, and cul- 
tivated by manual labor ; but a few of them may 
be designated Farm Gardens, in which are used 
the plough and other agricultural implements. As 
vegetables enter more into the cookery of France 
than they do into that of England, an immense 
quantity is consumed at the hospitals and similar 


. institutions ; and, in consequence of this, the nore 


extensive market-gardeners employ their produce 
chiefly in executing contracts entered into with 
public bodies. With this exception, the produce 
of the Paris market-gardens is sold in the vegeta- 
ble markets, as in London. There are several of 
these, but none so decidedly superior to all the 
others as to be compared to Covent Garden Mar- 
ket. The Marché des Innocens appeared to us 
one of the largest. We visited it twice, on Sep- 
tember 13th, and December 20, and shall note 
what we saw in it on those days, with the conclu- 
sions which we drew. 

La Marché des Innocens.—Sept. 13. The area 
exceeds an acre, and is surrounded bya quadran- 
gular range of sheds, open on both sides, with a 
walk in the centre. In the inclosed area, potatoes 
and other roots are sold, as in the area of Covent 
Garden Market. We shall compare the supplies 
of the two markets about the same season of the 
year. 

The Cabbage Tribe.—An abundant supply, but the 
variety not great, and the kinds coarse and not well head- 
ed. Very large Savoys,some red cabbages and field- 
cabbages, and also some broccoli and cauliflower. On 
the whole, the markets of London, Edinburgh, and Stras- 
burgh, which we have seen at the same season (Edin- 
burgh in 1803, and Strasburgh in 1819,) were rather bet- 
ter supplied than the Marché deg Innocens. The defi- 
ciency appeared to be in the quality of the kinds of cab- 
bage and broccoli. 

Legumes.—Ripe pods of kidney beans, but none green, 
and no. common peasin pods. Decidedly inferior to Bri- 


_ tish markets. 


Tubers and Roots.—Abundance of potatoes, but the 
sorts not such as would be considered good in Britain.— 
Quantities of Jerusalem artichoke, scorzonera, black rad- 
ishes, Teltow turnip, solid celery, carrots, parsneps, suc- 
cory roots, and others. The variety much greater than 
in Britain, and the quality of every asticle, except the 
potatoes and carrots, equal, if not superior. 

The Onion Tribe.-—An abundant supply of both 
onions and leeks, and also a quantity of shallots and gar- 
lic. The leeks smaller than in Britain. 

Asparaginous Plants, Salads, &c.—A few artichokes, 
and some half-blanched celery, lettuce, endive, lamb’s 
lettuce, and other salads. The variety greater than in 
Britain, the supply more abundant, and the quality supe- 
rior. 

Pot and Sweet Herbs.—Abundance of parsley of a 
coarse sort, tarragon and all our other aromatic herbs, 
capsicums ‘in quantities, tomatoes, and egg-fruit. The 
variety and supply both greater than in Britain. 

Fungi.—Abundance of mushrooms, and some truffles. 

Fruits for Tarts and Pickling.—Large quantities of 
white cucumbers (concombres,) of pickling cucumbers 
(cornichons,) gourds, and pumpkins, in great variety, ot 
all sizes, but we did not observe the vegetable marrow. 
On a par with British markets. 

Fruits.—Abundance of apples, chiefly Colvilles; and 
of pears, chiefly bon chrétiens and bergamots; rock and 
Cantaloup melons, Chasselas grapes, peaches, figs, and 
plums; pear-shaped sorbs, sold at about a sous each; 
and a great quantity of very excellent alpine strawber- 
ries. The last afticle is the only one in which this mar- 
ket excelled that of Covent Garden; in all the other 
fruits it was much inferior. 


Adjoining the market are shops, in which are 
sold pistachios and other dried fruits, oranges, 
nuts, &c, carrots, dried pears, plums, apples, 
and apricots. ‘The onions and carrots are charred 





so as to become as black as ink: this effect is pro- 
duced by baking them slowly in an oven, and ta- 
king them out at intervals during several days. 
They are used in cookery for coloring soups. 

Sprigs of orange tree in blossom are, we were 
told, to be found in this market throughout the 
year. These are considered essential accompani- 
ments to the dress of bridal parties ; and although 
artificial flowers, perfumed with orange-water are 
sometimes employed by those who cannot afford 
the living article, yet the latter is by far the most 
generally used. 

On the whole, the supplies of the Paris vegeta- 
ble markets are inferior in point of excellence to 
those ofLondon. The quality and variety of fruits 
are greatly inferior, and also the dryness and flavor 
of potatoes, and the succulency of turnips, cab- 
bages, and the other common culinary vegetables ; 
but the Paris markets approach to equality with 
those of London, in mushrooms, salads, and aro- 
matic herbs, during summer, and surpass us in 
those articles during winter. 

December 20. Observed a great quantity of ex- 
cellent cauliflowers ; endive and chiccory, blanched 
in different degrees ; lamb’s lettuce, scorzonera, 
Teltow turnips, solid celery, common white turnips, 
very long leeks ; onions, rather small; excellent 
field cabbage, in immense quantities ; savoys, large 
heaps of mushrooms, and, to the best of our 
judgment at the time, every vegetable seen in the 
London markets about the same season, with the 
exception of broccoli, seakale, asparagus, and forc- 
ed rhubarb, The fruits were Chasselas grapes, 
Colville and reinette grise apples, a few indifferent 
pears, different kinds of service, cornel berries, 
walnuts and filberts, and sprigs of orange-blossoms, 
as in September, It is but fair to mention that we 
failed in being at the market sufficiently early in 
the morning to see things in their best state. We 
shall now glance at some of the market gar- 
dens. 

The Field Market-Garden of M. Cadet de Mars, 
at Aubervilliers.— Oct. 4. Aubervilliers is a small 
village, about a league from Paris, and M. Cadet 
de Mars’ grounds occupy 50 or 60 acres round it. 
This gardener has been repeatedly mayor of his vil- 
lage, and he is unquestionably at the head of field 
market-gardeners in the neighborhood of Paris, 
He was, as he told us, a peasant; but it is im- 
possible to see his imposing manly figure and open 
generous countenance without feeling that he is 
noble by nature. He is upwards of seventy ; and 
he began the world without a penny, and without 
education ; but he is now proprietor ofthe grounds 
which he cultivates, besides houses and other 
property. He has lately ceded his grounds, with 
the exception of a few acres for his own amuse- 
ment, to his children ; and lives quietly with his 
wife, an excellent woman, about twenty years 
younger than himself, This old man is full of 
gayety and spirits, content with his past life, and 
apparently happy. He has always had the greatest 
curiosity respecting other countries, and this stil] 
breaks out every time he sees a foreigner. He 
told us that he would travel through England, 
provided his wife would accompany him. He 
once went es far as Havre with a friend who was 
going to England, for the sake of seeing the sea, 
and he speaks with raptures of the visit. He takes 
a interest in all that is passing in the world, and 
spoke much of America ; the government of which 
he admires beyond that of all other countries, and 
which he hopes that France will one day adopt as 





a model, He spoke much of the first revolution, 
of which he had witnessed many of*the most in- 
teresting scenes. In politics and morals, indeed, 
he is far beyond his contemporaries; and is, in 
short, as far as an unlettered man can be, all that 
Jefferson or Lafayette could wish him to be. He 
made his fortune chiefly by taking large contracts 
to supply the bospitals. The largest contracts he 
ever had were made with the Hospice Salpétriére ; 
for which on gourd-day, i, e. the day on which the 
vegetable used in the soup served to the inmates 
is the pumpkin or the gourd, he used to supply 
6000 lbs. He has hada fruit of the mammoth 
gourd which weighed 195 Ibs. He had also large 
contracts with the inanufacturers of sugar from the 
beet root; especially during the years 1812 and 
1813, when the price of sugar in Paris was 5f. 
per lb. These companies failed, for the most part, 
in 1814 and 1815, when sugar fell to 14 sous per 
Ib, His sons still cultivate large quantities of 
mangold-wurtzel for feeding cows ; and it deserves 
to be remarked, that these cultivators, and also 
others in their neighborhood, who formerly used 
to gather a part of the leaves to sell as fodder 
while the plants were growing, have now left off 
the practice, from finding that it lessens the size of 
the roots, 

In the field-garden culture practised here, and 
in other field-gardens in the neighborhood of 
Paris, the soil is ploughed for the crop with a 
two-wheeled plough ; but all the operations of 
cleaning and gathering the crop are performed by 
manual labor. Irrigation, either by manual labor 
or by channels on the surface, is seldom resorted 
to. There is no regular rotation of crops ; but in 
general, after three or four crops of vegetables, a 
crop of wheat is taken, or the land is sown with 
lucerne, under which it remains from two to five 
years. Turnips are seldom sown in the spring 
because the drought and insects destroy them ; but 
in August, after the crop of peas, wheat, or rye is 
removed, they are sown with success, Onions 
and leeks are sown together in February : neither 
grows large. ‘The onions are removed early in 
September, and the Jeeks remain to be taken up 
as wanted. Small leeks are preferred in the Paris 
market, as having more flavor; and the same as 
to onions and asparagus. Where the soil is deep, 
soft, and inclined to moisture, the marshmallow is 
cultivated for the apothecaries, and found to pay 
well, because suitable ground for this plantis rare 
on secondary limestone. Asparagus is grown in 
single rows along the bottom of shallow trenches, 
and, instead of covering the plants during winter 
as we do in England, their crowns or buds are 
laid almost bare, so as to receive the first influence 
of the sunin spring. As the plants begin to push, 
they are earthed up. A part of the grounds is 
planted with vines, in rows about 3 ft. apart, be- 
tween each row of which is a row of asparagus; 
and in the rows of vines are asparagus plants, 
which alternate with the vines. When the vines 
are in fruit, the stalks of the asparagus are tied 
together in bundles, to admit more air to the 
vines, On expressing our surprise at the practice 
of laying bare the buds of asparagus during the 
winter, M. Cadet de Mars acknowledged that 
highly succulent varieties of asparagus, grown in 
deep richly manured soil, such as might be seen 
in some private gardens, and particularly in that of 
the king at Versailles, would suffer from this prac- 
tice ; but that field-asparagus, such as that before 
us, was nearer a State of ‘nature, and suffered no 
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Vol. X.—o. 5. 
, . 
injury. He observed that a covering of earth or 


litter, while it prevented the escape of heat, at the 
same time prevented its entrance; and he gave, 
as an instance in favor of the practice, the well 
known early flowering of bulbs planted on the 
surface, as done with crocuses about Paris, in 
comparison with those which are inserted some 
inches deep in the soil. He is of opinion that 
cold serves to force forward plants as well as heat ; 
having remarked that, after a very severe winter, 
provided it were short, bulbs flowered earlier, and 
asparagus was ready to cut sooner. Of course, 
this doctrine can only apply to very hardy plants, 
but, relatively to them, it appears to be one well 
deserving the consideration of British gardeners. 
In the grounds which M. Cadet de Mars has 
retained for his own amusement, there is a wall 
covered with peach and apricot trees, very well 
trained in the fan manner. Along its top there is 
a projecting trellis, supported, at an angle of about 
60°, by struts abutting against the wall, about 
2 ft. lower than the top ; and this trellis is covered 
with vines. The upper parts of the peach and 
apricot trees were evidently injured a little by the 
shade of the vines ; but we were told that the latter 
were of some use to the former in spring, by pro- 
‘tecting their blossoms from perpendicular cold. 
The trellis was loaded with grapes, which, from 
the path in front, had a very rich appearance. 
There were a great many dwarf apple trees in 
this garden, trained en gobelet ; the sort preferred 
was the reinette de Canada. Behind M. Cadet 
de Mars’ house is a small walled garden, formerly, 
if weare not mistaken, the burying-ground of a 
religious establishment, the church of which is 
now one of M, Cadet de Mars’ barns, and is filled 
with apples and onions, There are some very 
large standard apricot trees in this garden, and a 
very old vine, which bear abundantly; and we 
sawa stack of onions as large as a haystack. 
The onions are stacked by alternating them with 
thin layers of rye straw ; the straw at the outside 
of the stack being doubled in over the onions, so 
that none of them appeared to view. We have 
Seen carrots stacked in the same manner with 
wheat straw in England. 
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INSECTS. 
We copy the following singular account from the 
east No. of the valuable Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge: 


We do not wish to create, so much as to allay, the 
fears entertained by those who are unacquainted with 
the habits of insects ; and nothing we are persuaded 
will do this more effectually than a statement of facts 
well ascertained. ‘Several people,’ says the Abbé 
de la Pluche, ‘never eat fruit because they believe 
that spiders and other insects scatter their eggs up- 
on it at random;’ but even if this were so, as it is 
not, it would be impossible for the young, should 
they be hatched in the stomach, to live there for an 
instant. The possible cases in which this may oc- 
cur we shall now briefly notice ; they are furtunate- 
ly very rare, 

The meal worm, and some of the grubs which 
feed on grain and other provisions, are recorded to 
have been swallowed, and to have given rise to 
disorders in the stomach and bowels ; but in all euch 
Cases it is plain, that if the insects did survive the 
increased temperature of the stomach, they could 
only live on the food swallowed from time to time, 
for, not being carnivorous, they would not attack the 
stomach itself. The same remark will apply no less 
forcibly to the herbivorous larve, which might 
chance to be swallowed in salad, &c. The cater- 
el of the tabby moth (Aglossa pinguinalis, 

TREILLE,) which feeds on butter, the leather on 
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book-boards, &c, is said, on the authority of Lin- 
neus, to get sometimes into the stomach, and to 
produce considerable disorder ; but this insect is 
very common in houses, and, from the rarity of such 
accidents, we are led to doubt the evidence usually 
brought forward. 

That insects are, in some rare cases, introduced 
into the human stomach, has been more than once 
proved ; though the greater number of the accounts 
of such facts in medical books are too inaccurate to 
be trusted. But one extraordinary case has been 
completely authenticated, both by medical men and 
competent naturalists ; and is published in the Dub- 
lin Transactions, by Dr Pickells of Cork. Mary Ri- 
ordan, aged 28, had been much affected by the 
death of her mother, and at one of her many visits to 
the grave seems to have partially lost her senses, 
having been found lying there on the morning of a 
winter's day, and having been exposed to heavy rain 
during the night. When she was about fifteen, two 
popular Catholic priests had died, and she was told 
by some old women that if she would drink daily, for 
a certain time, a quantity of water, mixed with clay 
taken from their graves, she would be for ever se- 
cure from disease and sin. Following this absurd 
and disgusting prescription, she took from time to 
time large quantities of the draught ; some time af- 
terwards, being affected with a burning pain in the 
stomach (Cardialgia,) she began to eat large pieces 
of chalk, which she sometimes also mixed with wa- 
ter and drank. 

Now, whether in any or in all of these draughts 
she swallowed the eggs of insects, cannot be affirm- 
ed; but for several years she continued to throw up 
incredible numbers of grubs and maggots, chiefly of 
the churchyard beetle (Blaps mortisaga, Fapr.)— 
‘ Of the larve of the beetle,’ says Dr Pickells, ‘I am 
sure I considerably underrate, when I say that not 
less than 700 have been thrown up from the stomach 
at different times since the commencement of my 
attendance. A great proportion were destroyed by 
herself to avoid publicity ; many, too, escaped im- 
mediately by running into holes in the floor. Up- 
wards of ninety were submitted to Dr Thomson’s 
examination; nearly all of which, including two of 
the specimens of the meal worm (Tenebrio molitor,) 
I saw myself, thrown up at different times. The av- 
erage size was about an inch and a half in length, 
and four lines and a half in girth. The larve of the 
dipterous insect, though voided only about seven or 
eight times, according to her account, came up al- 
most literally in myriads. They were alive and mov- 
ing.’ Altogether, Dr Picke!ls saw nearly 2000 grubs 
of the beetle, and there were many which he did 
not see. Mr Clear, an intelligent entomologist of 
Cork, kept some of them alive for more than twelve 
mouths. Mr S. Cooper cannot understand whence 
the continued supply of the grubs was provided, see- 
ing that larve do not propagate, and that only one 
pupa and one perfect insect were voided; but the 
simple fact that. most beetles live several years in 
the state of larve sufficiently accounts for this.— 
Their existing and thriving in the stomach, too, will 
appear less wonderful from the fact that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to kill this insect; for Mr Henry Ba- 
ker repeatedly plunged one into spirit of wine, so fa- 
tal to most insects, but it revived, even after being 
immersed a whole night, and afterwards lived 3years. 

That there was no deception on the part of the 
woman, is proved by the fact that she was always 
anxious to conceal the circumstance ; and that it was 
only by agcident that the medical gentlemen, Drs 
Pickells, Herrick and Thomson, discoyered it.— 
Moreover, it does not appear that, though.poor, she 
ever took advantage of it to extort money. It is in- 
teresting to Jearn that by means of turpentine, in 
large doses, she v-as at length cured. — 





White-washing.—One of the cheapest and best 
modes of preparing the white-wash, is to use skim 
milk with new slacked lime. This renders it 
adhesive, and it does not fall off as quick as when 
the lime is wet with water, 
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Soup Stem Wueat.—We had an opportuni- 
ty a few days since, says the Annapolis, Maryland, 
Republican, of July 9, of seeing a Jot of wheat 
~~ the farm of De Wilson Waters, of Rhode 
| River, from which, we presume, something up- 
wards of a bushe! will be reaped—that if we mis- 
take not, will be a valuahle acquisition : it is the 
third product of a few grains of seed brought 
home by our fellow citizen Lt, Mayo, of the Unit- 
ed States Navy, and obtained by him upon the 
Plains of Troy, in Asia Minor, which he spent 
some time in visiting a few years ago, when the 
ship on board which he then served, was in the 
Archipelago. The grains of this wheat are some- 
what larger than those of wheat common to this 
country, though perhaps not quite as large as the 
wheat from the mountains of Chili. The stalk is 
peculiar for being nearly solid, instead of hollow, 
more tapering than other wheat, the first joints be- 
ing larger, and forming a more ‘substantial base. 
The head has a thick stiff beard, not less than six 
inches in length. It averages about forty grains 
to each head, which we ascertained to weigh one 
third more than the same number of grains of the 
blue stem wheat growing along side of it, and 
which also averaged forty grains to the head, 
Forty grains of the former weighed thirtyone 
grains—the same number of the latter weighed 
but nineteen grains. This being the third year 
that this wheat has vegetated in our climate and up- 
on our soil, although but in specimen, we may fair- 
ly assure that it has been tested and found to answer 
well, 
the protection which the solidity of its stalk affor 


other descriptions of wheat. It will also be much 
less liable to fall, we presume, from the same 
reason. 





Rye.—According to some, rye is a native of 
Crete; but it is very doubtful if it be found wild 
in any country, It has been cultivated from time 
immemorial, and is considered as coming nearer in 
its properties*to wheat than any other grain. It 
is more common than wheat on most parts of 
the continent; being a more certain crop, and 
one which requires lessculture and manure. It 
is the bread corn of Germany and Russia. 

In Britain it is now very little grown; being no 
longer a bread corn, and therefore of Jess value to 
the farmer than barley, oats, or peas.—Ency. of 
Agri. 





The big Beet beat,—The Tuscaloosa Intelli” 
gencer says, Mr F. M. Hickenburg bas left at our of- 
fice a Beet which grew in his garden, measuring 
twentyone and a half inches in circumference, and 
twentytwo inches lung, and he says he has a bushel 
that will measure 18 inches in circumference. 





Recipe for Summer Beer,—Take 4 quarts of mo- 
lasses, half a pint of yeast, and a spoonful of pow- 
dered race ginger; put these into your vessel 
and pouron them two gallons of scalding hot 
water to fill up the cask, Let the liquor ferment 
about twelve hours, when it will be fit foruse. It 
may ‘be kept in bottles to a great age. 





An excellent cure for a sprain.—Take two pieces 
of red flannel, soak or saturate one of them com- 
pletely with beef or pork pickle, (beef is best) and 
place it on the wrist or ancle sprained, and wrap 
the other piece over it, and the pain will subside 
ina very short time. 
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It is said to.be valuable more especially from i. 


from the depredations of the fly, so destructive to 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUG. 17, 1831. 

FARMER’S WORK FOR AUGUST. : 

WINTER KYE. | 

Soil.—Rye is capable of being cultivated on most | 
kinds of soil, but those which are light and sandy, 
on which wheat will not thrive, are, commonly, 
most profitable for this kind of grain. It is not 
only a proper crop for land of this description, | 
but it answers a valuable purpose on a svil which 
is too rich to produce wheat, In Ruasia, according 
to a communication to the British Board of Agri- 
culture, the produce from boggy lands, drained and | 
sowed with rye, is upwards of forty bushels to one 
bushel sowed; and they generally use a much. 
smaller quantity of seed in sowing such lands, 

than is necessary in sowing a soi] not so rich, 

Mr L. Hommidieu, in a paper, contained in 
Transactions of the New York Agricultural Society 
observed in substance, that a neighbor of his 
manured twenty square rods of poor, gravelly, dry 
soil with four thousand menhaden fish, and sowed 
with rye, at the rate of one bushel to the acre. In 
the spring it was twice successively eaten off, close 
to the ground, by sheep breaking in, after it had 
acquired a height, of nine inches the first time and 
six inches the latter. These croppings, however, 
served to make it grow thicker, and stronger than 
it was before; and when harvested it produced 
sixteen bushels, or at the rate of one hundred and 

Mtwentyeight bushels to the acre; giving to the 
#ewner, according to the calculation of Mr Hom- 
~ midieu, at the rate of eightyfive dollars the acre of 
clear profit. Mr Hommidieu said that this account, 
(which seems almost beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility) was attested to by many credible witnesses, 

Time of sowing and qnantity of seed—From the 
middle of August to the middle of September is 
said by most agriculturists to be the best time for 
sowingrye. In the ‘Memoirs of the New York 
Board of Agriculture, vol. i. page 82, it is said, 
‘Rye should be sowed the last week in August, or 
the first week in September, at the rate of about 
36 quarts to an acre, some say 48 quarts. But if 
it is not sowed at that time it onght to be delayed 
until late in November, so that it may not come up 
tillspring.’ A poor soil requires earlier sowing than 
arich one, If it is sowed early, and the land is 
in goo tilth, one bushel of seed to the acre will be 
sufficient. For late fall sowing, or spring sowing, 
from a bushel and a half to two bushels will prove 
a proper quantity. Other things equal, the poor- 
er the soil, the more seed will be required. 

There are two advantages to be anticipated from 
early sowing of this grain, First by sowing 
early you may provide green seed for your sheep 
late in the fall and early inthe spring ; and second- 
ly, by early sowing and seeding in the fall, the 
roots uf the grain take such firm and extensive 
hold of the soil that they are less liable to be thrown 
out of the ground by the frosts of autumn, winter 
and spring, and the plants will be more likely to 
escape being what is called winter killed, which, 
generally speaking, means being killed by late 
frosts in autumn, or early frosts in spring. 

A writer in the American Farmer says ‘the 
great and only secret in regard to insuring a good 
crop of rye is EARLY sowing. From the middle 














of August to the middle of September, I have 
always found to be the best time for sowing rye. 





From three pecks toa bushel per acre is amply 


sufficient fur seed. Early sown rye is much hea- 
vier than that which is sown later; and further, 
it affords excellent pastures both in fall and spring, 
nor does pasturing injure the crop ; in many cases 
it is a real benefit—particularly when eaten down 
by sheep, Clover also succeeds much better after 
rye than after wheat.’ 

Loudon says that ‘as rye vegetates more slowly 


than wheat, it should be sown when the soil is | 


dry ; a wet soil being apt to rot the grain before it 
has germinated,’ 





AMERICAN SILK. 

We had the pleasure a few days since of examin- 
ing a fine specimen of American sewing silk from 
Mansfield, Con. The gentleman who exhibited it has 
upwards of 10,000 skeins, for which he finds a ready 
sale at about $8.50 per lb. He informs us that about 
five tons have been raised in Mansfield alone this sea- 
son, and the culture is rapidly extending in Coventry 
and other neighboring towns. One gentleman in 
Connecticut last year paid $1500 for white mulberry 
trees, with which he has set out an orchard of one 
hundred acres. About 1000 bushels of cocoons were 
sent to Philadelphia last season, and were sold for 
$3 per bushel. Competent foreigners are now set- 
ting up machinery in Mansfield for spinning and 
weaving the raw article, which has made a great de- 
mand for cocoons, and given a spur to the business. 
By means of machinery introduced a year or two 
since, the value of the raw silk has been enhanced 
$1 per lb. The business is managed almost exclu- 
sively by females, requiring very particular attention 
for only about two weeks each year. The sales of 
sewing silk in Mansfield alone this year are estima- 
ted at upwards of $85,000. 





CORRECTION. 

Owing to a misapprehension of the manuscript 
copy of our correspondent ‘ Oliver’s’ communication 
in our last paper, an important omission was made in 
the first paragraph. Itshould read thus: 


Mr FessenpeEn—In your paper of Aug. 3, Tob-| 


served some remarks upon an extract from the Chris- 
tian Examiner on the ‘Mortgaged farms of N. Eng- 
land.” Although some ideas there expressed may 
be founded in truth, yet 1 think the spirit in which 
the article was penned was bad, and the principles 
there laid down are unsound, and will have a very 
injurious tendency wherever they are received. ‘A 
Farmer’ says, 

‘ [tis true that even in our favored land, political equal- 
ity istalked about as we would discourse of the milleni- 
um, and accounted rather a subject of hope than of pres- 
ent fruition,—yet so far from avoiding it, we are most 
grievously at fault, if the grand aim of the founders of 
our government, was not the nearest practical approach 
to political equality, or if it does not continue at this day, 
tu be the dearest object of pursuit to every sincere friend 
ot his country, or of the human race.’ 

I think all those who reflect candidly, unbiassed 
by prejudice, and from a desire to come at the truth 
of the matter in regard to political equality, will per- 
ceive that all the real equality that any government 
can give a people is the privilege of gaining access to 
the highest honors and emoluments through merit, or 
to leave each individual of a nation in perfect free- 
dom to pursue the path which best suits him, to wealth 
and distinction, so far as he injures no one else. Any 
other scheme cannot but be productive ef bad re- 
sults, and prove in the highest degree injurious to 
the community. 





Dererrep ArricLes.—We have been obliged to omit 
several articles prepared for this week’s paper for want 
ofroom. Among others, notices and hints from ‘ Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine,” including remarks on heating hot 
houses by hot water, by our able and excellent correspon- 
dent of Roxbury. Remarks on ‘Farmers and Farmers’ 
Daughters.’ Inquiries relative to the use of lead for 
covering buildings, &c. &c. 


————__ 


From the Boston Courier. 


MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 

It is gratifying to the friends of this establish. 
ment to observe that the number of subscriptions 
originally contemplated to be one hundred, hag 
been rapidly filled up. Ata meeting of the sub. 
i scribers a superintending committee has been ap. 
| pointed, and it has subsequently been determined 
|to keep open the subscription list until the number 
of lots taken shall amount to two hundred. —Thig 
course has been taken to acommodate those per 
sons who have recently offered their names as sub. 
scribers, and those who may do so_ hereafter, an¢ 
likewise to provide for the more extensive embel. 
lishment and security of the place. 

To correct erroneous impressions in regard to 
the expense likely to be incurred by individuals 
concerned in this undertaking, the committee have 
thought it necessary to state that no necessary ex. 
pense will devolve on any subscriber beyond the 
price of his lot, which at present is sixty dollars, 
It will be left optional with proprietors to inclose 
their lots, or to leave them open, to erect costly 
monuments, or simple ones, or none,—to plant 
shrubs and flowers, or to leave the soil in a state of 
nature. No other conditions can be annexed to 
the conveyances, than such as are necessary to pre- 
vent defacement, and to secure a general protection, 

To provide for single interments of persons 
whose friends may not feel able to incur the ex 
pense of a lot, it is proposed that one or more 
lots shall be set apart, to be under the ssme gener- 
al protection as the rest of the cemetery. 

It isa part of the original design of this establish- 
ment, though not an obligatory one, that interments 
shall be made in single or separate graves, rather 
than in tombs. The abundant space afforded by 
the extensiveness of the tract which has been put 
chased, precludes the necessity of constructing 
vaults for the promiscuous concentration of num 
bers. It is believed that the common grave affords 
the most simple, natural and secure method by 
which the body may return to the bosom of the 
earth, to be peacefully blended with its original 
dust, Whatever consolation can be derived from 
the gathering together of members of the same 
families, is provided for by the appropriation of lots, 
each sufficient for a family, while the provision 
that the same spot or grave shall not be twice 0c 
cupied for interment, secures to the buried an a& 
surance of protection and rest, not always found 
in more costly constructions, 

On the same subject another consideration may 
be added. It is desired that the place may become 
beautiful, attractive, consoling,—not gloomy and 
repulsive,—that what the earth has once covered 
it shall not again reveal to light,—that the resour- 
ces of art shall not be. wasted in vain efforts to 
delay or modify the inevitable courses of nature. 
It is hoped, therefore, that any sums which indivi- 
duals may think it proper to devote to the im- 
provement of the place of sepulture of themselves 
and their friends, may be expended above the 
surface of the earth,—not under it. A beautiful 
monument is interesting to every one. A simple 
bed of roses under the broad canopy of heaven, 18 
a more approachable, a far more soothing objec 
than the most costly charnel house. 








) 





We invite the attention of our readers to the 
list of liberal premiums offered by the Massacht- 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, in 
week’s paper, 
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>NOTICE. 
The citizens of Roxbury who are in favor of adopt- 


ing efficient regulations for protecting their fields, or- 


chards and gardens against the depredations of strollers, 

pilferers and vagabonds, are requested to meet at the 

Town House, on Saturday next, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

to organize an Association for that purpose. 
Roxbury, August 16, 1831. 

aS 








Perry. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market Street— 
A few dozen bottles of excellent Perry, of fine flavor 
and sprightly, well packed, and wired and sealed in 
champaigne bottles. Price $3 per dozen. Aug. 17. 





Roses, Dahlias, Strawberries and Quicks. 

The proprietors of the Albany Nursery have printed a 
classification of 140 of their finest Roses, according to 
color, to enable purchasers to select a variety with cer- 
tiinty and economy, with characters indicating the size 
of the flower, habit and prices. This may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer. 

They have imported and propagated many varieties 
of the finest double Dahlias, which may be selected by 
the flowers until the frosts of autuinn. 

They will have for sale, from this time forward, plants 
of the Methven Strawberry, «t $2,50 per hundred.— 
Fortyseven of these berries have weighed a pound, and 
some have measured 44 inches round. Also many other 
varieties, for which see catalogue. 

They have also for sale, at $5 per thousand, 50,000 

wicks of the honey locust (Gleditschia triacanthus) 
hr live fences, two years old, and fit for transplanting.— 
Specimens of the fence may be seen at the Nursery. 

Orders for any of the above, or for trees, shrubs and 
plants, may be sent by mail, or left with J. B. Russell. 

BUEL & WILSON. 
Albany Nursery, July 16, 1831. 
Aug. 10. 3t 





Zine Milk Pans, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse—Westfield’s 
patent Zinc Milk Pans. A particular account of this 

at improvement in dairying will be found in the New 

gland Farmer for July 6, 1831, page 405, and many 
ther journals. Milk in these pans will keep sweet 
linger than in those of other materials, and thus conse- 
quently afford a longer time for the cream to rise, and 
produce one sixth more butter, as has been proved, 
ofthe sweetest quality. The paus are very durable, and 
tot likely to rust. 
Norice. 
' The undersigned being owner of the Letters patent for 
the manufactory of the above article, hereby cautions 
the Public from trespassing on his patent right, as they 
would avoid the penalty of the law; and also gives no- 
tice that he has appointed J. R. Newell, proprietor of 
the Agricultural Warehouse in the city of Boston, his 
Agent for vending the above articles. 

Aug. 3. CHARLES BISHOP. 





Bees. 

The Subscriber has 300 swarms of Bees for sale, in his 
Patent Slide Bechives, at 20 cents per pound, weight of 
each swarm from 40 to 100 Ibs. tare of hive deducted; 
the price of the Patent hives is $2 a piece, and the price 
ofasingle right $5. 

Also for sale, 200 swarms of bees in the old tashioned 
hive, price 17 cents per pound, tare of hive deducted. 

The above will be delivered within fifty miles of Bos- 
ton, in good order, (warranted free from moths or other- 
wise damaged’ by the first day of March, 1832. 

Allletters must be sent in before the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1831, post paid, to the subscriber, at Brighton, 
Mass, so as to have time to transport them from Maine. 


N.B. The weight of the above hives will be taken 


in September. EBENEZER BEARD. 
july 6 ep2m ‘ 





Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 


Just received at J. B, Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 


A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 

ed, warranted the growth of the present season, from 
one of the greatest Mulherry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
Necticut. Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. Aug. 3. 





Black Currant Wine. 
Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street, Boston— 


A further supply of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made under the inspection of John Prince, Esq. Roxbu- 
ry; an account of its astringent and detergent proper- 
ties in various complaints, will be found in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol. 5, paze 267, written by S. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. J. G. Coffin. It is highly salu- 
tary in many summer complaints. Doct. Coffin states : 
‘Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and 
again also in the later stages of these diseases, after the 
symptoms of inflammation or febrile excitement had 
ceased. It has been strikingly remedial in the lowstates 
of typhoid and bilious fever. Tne late Capt. Gilchrist, 
who for several years followed the Patavia trade, and 
who had always suffered an attack of the severe cholera 
which proves so destructive of human life in that climate, 
used to sav that after he had this wine with him, and 


took two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the | 


disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had not taken 
the wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle 
or two stopped its progress. We have not room to enu- 
merate many other morbid affections in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has for :.any years 
been considered almost a specific remedy.—Price 75 cts. 
per bottle. Aug. 3. 





European Leeches. 

The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 

August 3. eoptf 


Tulip Roots. 
For sale at J, B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 


A splendid collection of Tulip Roots, now in fine order 
for transplanting, comprising some of the most beautiful 
varieties now cultivated in this vicinity, viz: 

Marbled or mottled, dark stamens. 

White and Purple, ditto. 

Yellow and Purple, ditto. 

Double Yellow Roce: 

Double pale yellow flamed, (Passe non plus ultra.) 

Crimson, yellow centre and yellow stamens. 

White, shaded with red, dark centre and stamens. 

Fine large yellow, with yellow stamens. 

Double white, with red shades, (beautiful.) 

Double orange brown, (very large.) 

Double pzony ose. 

Double coffee color. 

Parrot tulips, of several colors. 

Fine bibloems, (striped on white ground.) 

Fine bizarres, (striped on yellow ground.) 

Fine Rosy, on white, &c, &c. Price 124 cts. each— 
$1 per doz. 

The above are of large size, and are raised from su- 
perior imported roots, some of which cost $1 each. 

Also, common tulip roots, of all colors, and of good 
size, price $5 per hundred, suitable for those commenc- 
ing a large tulip bed. 


Also, Double White and Yellow swect scented Nar- 
cissus—124 cts. each—$1 per doz. 
Mixed Crocus roots—50 cts. per dozen. 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 


Garden and Field Seeds, suitable for fall sowing, 
among which are— 

WuitTeE PorTuGAL OnIon. 

Prickxiy Spinacu, (for early greens.) 

Biack SpanisH or WinTER RapIsuH. 

Lone Dutcu Parsnip, and a variety of other garden 
seeds, 

Auso—-TrmoTHy or Herps Grass—-OrcHARD 
Grass—Rep Top, Rep and Wuite Cuover, &c, &e. 

Aug. 3. 





Aug. 3. 








Ammunition 2) 

Ot the best quality aud test prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 


Dale’s Hybrid Turnip Seed. 
For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street— 
A few packages of seed of this new variety of turnip, 
suv highly esteemed in Scotland, and which is described 
in No3, vol. x. N. E. Farmer.— Price 124 cts. each paper. 


Turnip Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, 

200 Ibs White Flat Turnip Seed, the growth of the 
present season, raised in this vicinity expressly for this 
Establishment. 

Auso—Ruta Baga of the very first quality, of both 
American and European growth; Yellow Aberdeen, 
Yellow Stone, White Norfolk Field, and Yellow French 
Turnips; Long Prickly and other Cucumbers, for pick- 
ling, warranted genuine and fresh. july 6 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





























































FROM To 
APPLES, russettings, - |barrel. none| 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton, /105 00/108 00 
Pearl, first sort, - «1120 00/122 50 
BEANS, white, - |bushel. 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - |barrel.| 8 59% 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, - as 7 00) 7 50 
Cargo, No. 2 - $ 6 25} 6 50 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - j|pound, 15 18 
CHEESE, new milk, - “e 6 8 
Skimmed milk, - 6 3 4 
FLAXSEED, - 1 12) 1 5 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - |barrel.| 5 25] 5 50 
Genesee, - “ 5 37] 5 69 
Alexandria, - 4 4 62} 590 
Baltimore, wharf, - “ 475) 475 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - |bushel. 6 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - “ 6 65 
Rye, - 66 7 18 
Barley, - “ 60,67 
Oats, z “ 40 
HAY, - | ewt. 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt, | 10 00) Il 00 
HOPS, Ist quality, - “ 9 00} 10 O69 
LIME, - | cask low 1 25 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton, | 3 3 25 
PORK, clear, - |barrel.| 17 00} 18 00 
Navy mess, : « | 18 Oo} 14 00 
Cargo, No. I, .* e “ 13 50 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - \bushel.| 1°75] 2 00 
Red I'op (northern) . “ 50 69 
Red Clover, (northern) - |pound.| *10 lo 
TALLOW, tried, - lew. | 800} 8 5 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound 65 15 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 95) 83 
Merino, three fourths washed, se 6 Go 
Merino, half blood, ‘ “ 65 50 
Merino, quarter, . “ 4 56 
Native, washed, . “ 45 59 
Pulled superfine, - | « 6 69 
1st Lamb’s, ° “ 56 55 
~~ - te 45 4g 
Din ‘ “ 30 37 
ist Spinning, : 7 50 be 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces, - und. 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, on | . 
whole hogs, “ 5 
VEAL, ° “ i 6 
MUTTON, . “ 4 g 
POULTRY, “ 8 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, “ 12 ° 
Lump, best, “ 19 1 
EGGS, ; - | dozen. 12 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel{ 82) 4 
Indian, retail, Z “ 32 84 
POTATOES, . “ 40 
CIDER, (according to quality] barre:.| 100} 2 gp 








Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Aug. 15. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 520 Beef Cattle; 10 Cows and 
Calves; 32 Stores; 2245 Sheep and Lambs, and 459 
Swine. About 150 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—Considerable depression from 
last week, particularly on thin and grass fed Cattle, sales 
were very slow and uneven. We shall quote for prime 
$4 75 and 5 17, good 4 25 a 4 15, thin at 3 50a 4. 

ouee and Calves.—We noticed sales at $15, 19, 22, 26, 
and 30. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales were effected for thin lots 
at 1 62 a 1 75, good at 1 88 a 2 124, prime.2 25 a 2 50. 

Swine—At retail 5c. for Sows and 6c. tor Barrows.— 





No sales of lots noticed. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Aug. 17, 1831, 
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MISCELLANY. 








From the New England Review. 


THE VAUDOIS TEACHER. 


‘The manner in which the Waldenses and heretics 
disseminated their principles among the Catholic gentry, 
was by carrying with them a box of trinkets, or articles 
ot dress. Having entered the houses of the gentry and 
disposed of some of their goods, they cautiously intimated 
that they had commodities far more valuable than these 
—inestimable jewels, which they would show if they 
could be protected from the clergy. They would then 
give their purchasers a bible or testament; and thereby 
many were deluded into heresy.’—See Reinerous Sac- 
cho’s Book, 4. D. 1258. 


‘Oh, lady fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and 

rare— 

The richest web of the Indian loom, which Beauty’s self | 
might wear ;— . 

And those pearls are pure as thy own fair neck, with 
whose radiant light they vie; 

Ihave brought them with me a weary way,—will my 
gentle lady buy ? 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man, through the 
dark and clustering curls 

Which veiled her brow as she bent to view his silks and 
glittering pearls ; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, and 
lightly turned away, 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call—* My 
gentle lady, stay !” 


f Py fair, I have yet 2 gem which a purer lustre 
ings 

Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown on the 
lofty brow of kings— 

A wonderful pear! of exceeding price, whose virtue shall 
not decay, 

Whose light shall be as a spell to thee and a blessing on 
thy way!’ 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel where her form 
of grace was seen, 

Where her eye shone clear, and ‘her dark 
their clasping pearls between :— 

‘ Bring fgrth thy pearl of exceeding worth, thou travel- 
ler gray and old— 

And name the price of thy precious gem, and my pages 
shall count thy gold.’ 


locks waved 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, as a small 
and meagre book, 

Unchased with gold or diamond gem, from his folding 
robe he took : 

* Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, may it prove as 
such to thee! 

Nay—keep thy gold—I ask it not, for the word of God 
is free !” 


The hoary traveller went his way, but the gift he left 
behind, 

Hath had its pure and 
maiden’s mind, 

And she hath turned from the pride of sin, to the lowli- 
ness of truth, 

And given her human heart to God in its beautiful hour 
of youth! 


perfect work on that high-born 


And she hath left the gray old halls, where an evil faith 
had power, . 

The courtly knights of her father’s train, and the maid- 
ens of her bower; 

And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales by lordly feet 
untrod, 

Where the poor and needy of earth are rich, in the per- 
fect love of Godt J.G. W. 





EPIGRAM. 
The Coquette Reproved. 
°Tis strange that | remain a maid, 
Though fifty swains have homage paid ! 
The reason you have told, says Fanny, 
You had just furtynine too many ! 





It is said, that in olden time, it was an article in 
apprentices’ indentures in Boston, that they should | 
not be compelled to eat salmon more than twice a 


While Sir H. Davy was with Mr Borlase, surgeon, | 
| The Medical Lectures of Harvard University deliver. 


an apprentice, it was his constant custom to walk in 
the evening to Marazion, to drink tea with an aunt, 
to whom he was greatly attached. Upon such oc- 
casions, his usual companion was a hammer, with 
which he procured specimens from the rocks on the 
beach. In short, it would appear that, at this pe- 
riod, he paid more attention to philosophy than to 
physic ; that he thought yore of the bowels of the 
earth, than of the stomach? of his patients ; and that, 
when he should have been bleeding the sick, he was 
opening veins in the granite. Instead of preparing 
medicines in the surgery, he was experimenting in 
Mr Tonkin’s garret, which had now become the 
scene of his chymical operations; and, upon more 
than one occasion, it is said, that he produced an ex- 
plosion which put the doctor and all his glass bottles 
in jeopardy. ‘This boy, Humphry, is incorrigible !’ 
‘Was there ever so idleadog?’ ‘He will blow us 
all into the air!’ Such were the constant exclama- 
tions of Mr Tonkin: and then, in a jocose strain, he 
would speak of him as the ‘ philosopher,’ and some- 
times call him ‘ Sir Humphry,’ as if prophetic of his 
future renown.—Paris’ Life of Sir H. Davy. 


Fuseli.—He was too full of feeling not to rever- 
ence his Bible, and he was at all times difficult to 
please with modern attempts to embody scripture.— 
When Northcote exhibited his ‘judgment of Solo- 
mon,’ Fuseli looked at it with a sarcastic smirk on 
his face. ‘How do you like my picture ?’ inquired 
Northcote. ‘Much,’ was the answer—the action 
suits the word—Solomon holds out his fingers like a 
pair of open scissors at the child, and says, ‘ Cut it,’ 
I like it much! 

One day he saw a figure from which the stu- 
dents were making drawings, lying broken to pieces. 
‘ Now who the devil has done this?’ ‘Mr Medland, 
sir,’ said an officious probationer, ‘he jumped over 
the rail and broke it.2 He walked up to the offend- 
er—all listened for the storm. He calmly said, ‘ Mr 
Medland, you are fond of jumping—go to Sadler’s 
Wells—it is the best academy in the world for im- 
proving agility.’ 








Veneration for a Fiddle—A German writer, of 
whom I afterwards knew a little, was in some re- 
spects an original worth studying, though not imita- 
ting. He loved nothing so well as fiddling, and had 
two violins, a best and a second best, on the first of 
which, I firmly believe, he would not have allowed 
his own father to draw abow. Quitting England to 
settle in Sonth America, he tore himself from his 
beloved instrument for the first time ; but it was on- 
ly to export it, highly insured, in a different, and as 
he thought, a safer ship, than the one he was to sail 
supercargo in!— Harmonicon. 





Traveller's Direction.—A traveller relates the fol- 
lowing as a literal direction given to him by an in- 
habitant of a remote New England town, in reply to 
his inquiry for the direct road to ——-— meeting 
house. ‘ Well, ah, stranger, you go right straight 
ahead, till you come to a large oak tree, then you 
take that are tree on your right shoulder, and go on 
until you come to the brick school house—then take 
the brick school] house on your left shoulder, and 
keep straight on till you come to Squire Wingate’s ; 
and then do you take the squire’s house right on 
your back, and you can’t miss the way.’—Ms. Jour. 





A Convenient Nap.—Two Oxford scholars slept 
in the same room at College. ‘Jack,’ says one, ear- 
ly in the morning, ‘are you asleep?’ ‘* Why ?’ re- 
plied the other. ‘ Because, if you are not, I will bor- 
row half a crown of you.’ ‘Is that all? then I’m 
sound asleep.’ 





‘I have lived,’ said Dr E. D. Clark, ‘to know that 
the great secret of human happiness is this: never 
suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage of 
“too many irons in the fire,” conveys an abominable 





week, 


lie. You cannot have too many—pokers, tongs, and 
all :--keep them going.’ 


———— 


Medical School in Boston. 


ed in Boston will be commenced in the Autumn, at the 
usual period, viz. on the third Wednesday in October, 
They will be continued four months. 

This extension in the term of the Lectures has beeg 
thought necessary to afford time for such a course of in. 
struction and demonstration, as is deemed by the Faculty 
to be requisite, uncer the advantages which have recent. 
ly accrued to the School. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, with an enlightep. 
ed liberality, which does honor to our age and country, 
have extended the protection of law to the cultivation of 
Anatomy within this Commonwealth. The advantages 
which will hence result to students resorting to this 
school will be sufficiently obvious. It will be the aim of 
the Professors to carry into effect the intentions of the 
Legislature, in such a manner as to evince at the same 
time their respect for the rights of humanity, and their 
interest in the promotion of the healing art. 

The opportunities for practical instruction at the Ma. 
sachusetts General Hospital continue undiminished. 

The course of Lectures will be— 

On Anatomy and Surgery, by Dr Warren. 

‘“* Chemistry, by Dr Webster. 
“© Materia Medica, by Dr Bigelow. 
** Obstetrics aud Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr Chan- 
ning. 
“ Cheer and Practce of Physic and on Clinical Me. 
dicine, by Dr Jackson. 
WALTER CHANNING, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
Boston, June 15, 1831. 6t* july16 


Lynn Mineral Spring Hotel, 

Ten miles from Boston, Six from Salem, and Five from Nahant, 

The subscriber most respectfully begs leave to inform 
his friends and the public that he continues to keep that 
delightful Summer retreat, the Lynn Mineral Spring 
Hotel, which it will be his object to render a genteel 
and pleasant resort for Boarders, Parties of Pleasure, 
transient Visitors, &e. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this celebra- 
ted Spring—the beautiful lake, on the borders of which 
the establishment is situated, abounding with fish of va 
rious descriptions, and surrounded with the most wild 
and romantic scenery—splendid Boats for sailing or fish: 
ing—Bathing rooms on the margin of the lake, where tht 
warm or cold bath may at any time be taken—the dé 
lightful situation of the House, with its comfortabie ani 
well furnished apartments, with the fruit and flower Gar 
dens adjoining, are attractions for those in pursuit 
health or pleasure, rarely excelled if equalled in any 
part of the country. 

Every exertion shall be made to merit a continuance 
of that patronage which has been so liberally bestowed. 

July 20. JAMES W. BARTON. 


Cocoons Wanted. 
The Subscriber will pay cash for Cocoons, from 25% 
50 cents, according to qual'ty. J. H. COBB. 
Dedham, July 15th, 1831. July 20. 


Binding, 

Subscribers to the New England’Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
Farmer office. Aug. 3. 
a a md 

Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annom 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subecribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

(c= No paper wili be sent to a distance without paymest 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeit, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. AGENTS. 

New York—G.Tuorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 
Albony—Wm. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia— D. & C LaNpretH, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltinore—G. B. Smit, Editor of the American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. ParKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥. Wu. Prince & Sons,Prop. Lia. Bot.G 
Middlebury, Vt—Wigut CHAPMAN. 

Hariford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Springfield, Ms.—E, Epwarps. 

Newburyport, EpENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 

Portland, Me.—Samue. Cotman, Bookseller. 

Augusta, Me. Wm. MANN. 
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Halifax, N.8.—P. J. Honan, Esq. Recordes Office. 


f Montrea!,L.. C,—Henry HitvLock. 
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